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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

group of war poems called Bare Branches, in most of which 
the poignant emotion of the moment gets poetized away. 
On the whole, however, this is a promising' first book. 

H. M. 
Etchings, by Robert Earl Barclay. Privately printed, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Here is a tiny book of tiny poems in free verse, poems 
which earn their title because they are well and simply drawn, 
without loose or straggling or unnecessary lines. The author 
is still under twenty — a boy-student in the U. S. N. Radio 
School of Harvard. But though he is in the war, his sub- 
jects are far from warlike; like the style they are of an 
extreme simplicity. So simple indeed are these little poems 
that it requires a second glance to discover that they have 
texture. The light shines through them and does not dis- 
dain to show their pattern, to reveal a certain quiet distinction 
of style. Here is one, for example, called Spires: 

From the hill 

I saw the spires of many churches; 

But in the valley 

I found them empty — 

With here and there 

A beggar 

Resting on their porches. 
One night, over a year ago, a young lad from Grand 
Rapids stalked over to see me through the snow, and read 
some promising but much too expansive poems. He had 
worked his way up from nothing in his native town — it was 
an exciting child-epic of studying and going to school while 
he earned money at paper-routing, lawn-mowing, any old 
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way, toiling and moiling all day long and half the night. 
And now he was working his way through the University 
of Chicago, and never for a moment doubting his goal. 

Can there be any connection between that boy and this 
young radio-sailor-poet, between those poems so over-expan- 
sive and these so sharply drawn ? H. M. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE DAY OF VICTORY 

The following letter to the editor seems such a vivid 
picture of the mood of city crowds on that wonderful Mon- 
day, the eleventh of November, that we risk the author's 
wrath by publishing it: 

Oh, why can't I just cry in the streets! I am so small and im- 
potent, and the emotion is so big! — a great, suffocating sweetness! 

There are millions of paper-doves fluttering down from the 
tremendously, hugely happy skyscrapers. 

The sun is in a frenzy to stretch its rays — hot silver — a little 
further than on the usual days. 

New York is born, New York is wedding her people. Here are 
flags for a marriage-dress, here are thousands of paper-doves for 
rice. 

Soon the crowds will forget that they were all poets today. They 
will cover it with the pall of misery in their houses. But we shall 
be here to make them remember. 

This day is pay-day, 
This day is millennium. 
Beauty shall never 
Die into nothingness — 
It is a joy forever! 
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